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conflict and no popular passions were roused beyond the quite
illogical feeling that, whereas it was a solemn moral obligation
on Great Britain to have a pre-eminent navy, it was ungentle-
manly of the Germans to be equally thoroughly prepared, and
equally predominant, on land. The Conservative opposition,
led since 1912 by Mr. Andrew Bonar Law, with Mr. Arthur
Balfour reclining easily in a back seat, offered its support to
Mr. Asquith's government, but were neither offered, nor at the
time desired, office. It was essentially a peace-time adminis-
tration which led England, for the first time in a hundred years,
into a great continental war. Lord Morley and Mr. John
Burns resigned on our entry into it and Lord Kitchener joined
the government as Secretary of State for War, but there was no
revision of the machinery of government and no attempt at a
centralized military-political direction of the war effort.

As long as things went well, the opposition and the press
were alike content, although the press, under the inspiration of
Lord Northcliffe, was tempted, for the first time in British
history, to influence public policy by a direct appeal to the
public over the heads of the politicians. A first lamentable
consequence had been the removal of that brilliant sailor Prince
Louis of Battenberg from his post as First Sea Lord in 1914.
Generally, however, the public rested secure in its trust in the
professional soldiers and sailors, and notably in Lord Kitchener
and Lord Fisher.

By mid-igis things were vastly different. There was a
shortage of high-explosive shells; there had been heavy casual-
ties in unsuccessful offensives on the western front; Gallipoli
looked like becoming a costly and even an ignominious failure.
Above all, some of the new armies had come into action and
the casualty lists were becoming a nation-wide concern. In-
evitably the direction of the war began to pass into new hands.
In May the shell shortage shook public confidence and at the
end of the month a Coalition Government was formed. Lord
Haldane was driven out of office by Tory prejudice and Mr.
Winston Churchill, forced to leave the Admiralty, preferred to
resign from the administration. The next month Mr. Lloyd
George became Minister of Munitions in name, but in fact
the protagonist of a more active central direction of the war